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THE WRITER’S ENTRANCE-FEE 

peal VERY now and then we receive a complaint which reads 


uring something like this: 


“I sent this story to Blank’s Magazine, and they sent it right 
ck with a rejection slip. I am so discouraged I don’t know what 
do. I'm afraid I’ll never be a successful writer.” 

The peculiar thing is that, in most instances, the discouragement 
tas followed but one or two rejections of the luckless manuscript. 
Why? 

Too many strugglers regard the writing profession as distinctly 
lifferent from any other in the matter of time and effort necessary 
for achieving success. The lawyer studies four years or more 
efore he can be admitted to the bar. The physician must attend 
_ Jmedical school at least as long before he earns the right to hang out 
his shingle and look for paying patients. The civil engineer must 
pore over text-books and blueprints for years before he considers 
himself qualified to take a minor position. The clergyman must 
—— fittend college and study Greek and theology until he has a perpetual 
headache, before he dares aspire even to a humble country pastorate. 
ma- But the would-be writer, by some mysterious process of reason- 
time. fing, thinks he should be able to turn out a salable piece of work the 
first time he tries. If the editor sends back his manuscript, he 
% for Thecomes profoundly discouraged, and decides that as a story-writer 
—3 fhe is “a false alarm.” He voices the opinion that it takes a big name 
‘tor |to0 land in the magazines, and that nobody can achieve the requisite 
big name uless he has a “pull.” 

What would you think, Mr. Writer—or Miss Writer—of a 
itical (Salesman who wrote to his house after this fashion: 

per “Please accept my resignation. I called on the Smith-James 
Mercantile Company today and tried to sell the buyer some brooms. 
$ 8} He said he couldn’t use any brooms just now, being ‘full up.’ I am 
discouraged with the selling game. I believe it takes a man with a 
ism. f pull to sell anything.” 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreign subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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It is highly probable that the salesman’s house would inconti- 
nently fire him by wire, despite the receipt of his resignation. And 
he would deserve it. ' 

The writer with a story to sell is precisely like the broom salesman 
calling on the trade. The editor is in the market for a certain amount 
and quality of material. Suppose you have written what you con- 
sider a fine dog story, and send it to The American. Perhaps the 
editor of The American agrees with you that the story is good; but 
it happens that he has just closed a contract with John Taintor Foote 
for a dozen dog stories. Under the circumstances, how should he 
be interested in your offering? 

“But,” you say, “he might have written me a personal letter, 
instead of sending just a rejection slip.” 

It seems almost idle to repeat what has been stated so many 
times before, but here goes: The three Munsey publications receive 
forty thousand manuscripts a year. They buy and print about seven 
hundred and thirty-five, leaving a balance of thirty-nine thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five to be returned. 

Can you picture one clerk, or stenographer, inditing a personal 
letter to each of the writers of these returned manuscripts? Do you 
realize that it would take her more than three years, working seven 
days a week and turning out forty letters a day, to accomplish the 
task? Even placing the unsuccessful manuscripts in their return 
envelopes, inserting the despised rejection slips, and sealing the 
envelopes—here is quite a job in itself. 

The Munsey house is not exceptional. The Saturday Evening 
Post gets more than sixty thousand manuscripts a year. The Amer- 
ican Magazine receives thirty-five thousand. And so on. The 
majority of these are utterly unsuited for publication. 

The story-writer must remember that if he would sell his wares, 
he must first of all advertise them. And there is no better method 
of advertising than that of direct selling. 


The writer who succeeds is the writer who persistently “ped- | 


dles” and advertises his work among editors. He must first build 
up a stock of manuscripts; then he must use business methods in 
selling them. Also, he must constantly be turning out new stock, 
and thus improving his workmanship. 

The writing game is work; nothing less. The man who starts 
out to learn the hammersmith’s trade serves an apprenticeship of at 
least three years. Then, and only then, is he permitted to call him- 
self a finished workman, commanding a workman’s wages. During 
the three years he applies himself to learning his trade eight 
hours a day. 

The student who gives as much time to writing—eight hours a 
day for three years—will either succeed or else discover that he has 
no appreciable talent. 
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When the aspirant has come to consider the writing profession 
is exacting as any other profession, or any trade, he will never con- 
fess discouragement over the first rejection of a story. 

Nor over twenty rejections, for that matter. 


EDITORIAL POLICY HINTS 


OLLOWING are a few recent editorial expressions gathered 
from various sources. The majority of the comments were 
wntained in letters received by student writers. 


You are quite right in your remark that the American public is 
not particularly interested in foreign relief. It is possible, of course, that 
the public attitude will change in a way toward foreign subjects. In 
case you come across moving, human stories that have a lesson for us, 
Ieertainly should like to see what you write. Little stories of courage, 
mdurance, devotion, self-sacrifice and that sort of thing, might fit even 
if they do come from remote parts of the world. 

—JOHN S, PHILLIPS, 
Editor THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE, New York. 


We already have our fiction material on hand to fill our needs until 
next June. Should you care to submit manuscripts after April fifteenth 
we Will be glad to give them prompt and careful attention. 

—THE WOMAN’S WEEKLY, Chicago. 


y The December number of the Black Cat will contain twenty stories 
instead of the usual seven or eight, and as each number hereafter will 
contain twenty or more stories, our needs are more than triple what they 


have been. 
—THE BLACK CAT, Salem, Mass. 


We never publish a story built around tuberculosis, drink, insanity 
and rarely around the drug habit. We cannot avail ourselves of negro 


dialect stories. 
—MARY B. CHARLTON, 
Editor THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, New York. 


ONLY A FEW DAYS 


remain in which to take advantage of the present low rates for 
Student-Writer criticism and allied service. Better decide how 
much criticism you are likely to need during the coming year 
and obtain it at a pronounced discount by sending a check 
before January ist to cover it at present rates. Don’t delay! 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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Announcement of Change in Rate Schedule 
Effective January 1, 1920 


FTER January 1, 1920, an increased schedule will be substituted for 
A the rates previously charged for Student-Writer literary service] 

The advance in rates igs necessitated by two considerations: (1) 
the growing volume of business and consequent heavy demands upon the 
time and energy of the editor; (2) the increased cost of printing, sup- 
plies, office help, and everything involved in carrying on the workshop. 


Those who wish to take advantage of the present rates may do s0 
up to January 1 by purchasing credit slips for service, or making a deposit 
in such sum as they desire. These will be honored at any time during 
1920 for service under the present rate schedule. 


The rates in force beginning January 1, 1920, will be as follows: 


RATES FOR STUDENT-WRITER PROSE CRITICISM SERVICE 
(Elaborated for ready reference from the condensed schedule.) 


500 words..$ .50} 5,000 words. 15,000 wds.:$10.00] 60,000 wds. 
1,000 words.. 1.00] 6,000 words. 5 20,000 wds.. 10.00] 70,000 wads. 3 
1,500 words.. 1.50 ,000 words. 00 25,000 wds.. 12.00 0,000 wds 300 
2,000 words.. 2.00] 8,000 words. 6.50] 30,000 wds.. 14.00] 90,000 wds. 38.00 
2,500 words.. 2.50] 9,000 words. 7.00 5,000 wds.. 16.00} 100,000 wads. 42.0) 
3,000 words.. 3.00} 10,000 words. 7.50] 40,000 wds.. 18.00] 150,000 wads. 62.00 
4,000 words.. 4.00] 12,000 words. 8.50] 50,000 wds.. 22.00] 200,000 wads. 82.00 


This schedule worked out as follows: The first 5,000 words charged 
at rate of $1.00 per thousand; each additional thousand words, 50 
cents. On manuscripts of 20,000 words or longer, 20 per cent is then 
deducted 

If more than one manuscript is to be submitted within the desig- 
nated word limit, add 25 per cent to the above rates for 20,000 words 
or over (to offset the 20 per cent deduction). Thus, $27.50 will pay for 
50,000 words divided as may be desired (for exampe, among ten 56,000- 
word manuscripts). 

Verse may be substituted for prose at the rate of 20 lines for each 
1,000 words. 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 


20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 
Additional lines, PROSE LITERARY REVISION. 

With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 

Without typing, per thousand was. 1.50 

Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 | Tong manuscripts subject to estimate. 


Rates in Force until January 1, 1920 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. and Criticism, 20 


500 words or 
500 to 1,000 


r les 
Additional lines, each. 


1,000 to 2,000 
2,000 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000 words..... 
10,000 to 15,000 4.00 


15,000 to 20,000 words.......... 
Each 10, 000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre 
hensive service, designed to bring 8 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand wo 1, 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Your Writer Friends Would Appreciate a 
Christmas Present of Student-Writer 
Publications 


BARGAIN OFFER 


Purchased individually, the bound volume sets of The Student- 
Writer for 1917, 1918 and 1919, at $2.00 each, would cost $$6.00; ‘‘Helps 
for Student-Writers,”’ $1.00; a years subscription to The Student- 
Writer, beginning with January, 1920, 50 cents; a copy of ‘‘The Handy 
Market List,’ 25 cents—total $7.75, 

Holiday bargain offer for the three bound volumes (while they 
jast), book, subscription, Market $5.00 

SAVING—$2.75! 


A complete file of articles published In The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form. 


Contents of bound volume sets (Price $2.00 each) 


1917: The Business of Writing.—The Reporter’s Creed, Simplicity. 
—Breaking into the Magazines.—Poetry and Rimery.—The “Big Story.” 
—The Lesson of the Hitching Post.—Mastering the Vocabulary.— 
Versifying for Practice.—The Story With a Purpose.—The Dwindling 
News Story.—Outgrowing Criticism.—Habits That Go in Pairs.—Stories 
and Morals.—Sad Endings.—Mechanical Principles of Creative Writing. 
—Dramatizing Fiction—Web-Work Plot Structure (Illustrated).—The 
Free Training School for Writers.—The Essay, Substance and Form.— 
Write the First Page Last.—The Fickle Jade Inspiration.—An Inspira- 
tion Symposium (Including contributions from Arthur Preston Han- 
kins, William MacLeod Kaine, Hapsburg Liebe, Gertrude MacNulty 
Stevens, William Sanford, Robert Ames Bennet, Frederick J. Jackson, 
Junius B. Smith, Thane Miller Jones, Edwin Baird, and Celia Baldwin 
Whitehead). (Few sets left.) Price, $2.00 


1918: An Inspiration Symposium (Including contributions from J. 
Frank Davis, William Merriam Rouse, Harry Stephen Keeler, Kathlyn 
Leiser Robbins, Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, William H. Hamby, 
E. E. Harriman, William H. Kofoed, Chauncey Thomas, Alexander 
Hull, and Dell H. Munger).—Constructive Punch.—Clean Copy.—The 
Opening Punch.—A Dissertation on Dialect.—Letters With Manuscripts. 
—Why Is a Writer?—Story Endings.—The Fundamental Attribute, 
Surprise.—When Stories Come Back, (Few left.) Price, $2.00 


1919: Desire as a Story Factor.—Novelty in Poetic Diction.—Plot 
Analysis Through Classification.—Reading for Writers.—Fictional 
Forms (lillustrated).—The Ring of Truth.—Questions the Critic Does 
Not Like to Answer.—A Link in the Chain.—The Writer’s Forum.— 
Some Ups and Downs of Authorship.—A_ Criticism by William Dudley 
Pelley.—Out of the Mouths of Babes.—The Writer’s Entrance Fee.— 
Hale’s Rules for Writing. Price, $2.00 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student-Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or. Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘“‘Snowballing’”’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—“‘He Said” and “She Said.”—The Boiler 
and the Whistle-—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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HALE’S RULES FOR WRITING 
By EUGENE PARSONS 


successes as a writer were numerous; he displayed literary art in 

his essays, sermons, orations, poems, and especially in his stories. 
“The Man Without a Country” is a classic. It preaches patriotism, and 
does so with an undeniable fascination. This short story, written in 1863, 
made a sensation and helped to strengthen the Union cause. Its minute 
realism reminds the reader of “Robinson Crusoe.” Its sequel, “Philip 
Nolan’s Friends” (1876), also belongs to the literature of power. Hale 
wrote other stories that gained a considerable reputation, one of them, 
“Ten Times One is Ten” (1870), having the famous motto: 


“To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 

To lend a hand.” 


His writings are skilful in construction and full of pithy sayings. 
When an old man he gave some practical hints on the subject, How to 
write. Here are hig rules: 

Know what you want to say. 

Say it. 

Use your own language. 

Leave out all fine passages. 

A short word is better than a long one. 

The fewer words, other things being equal, the better. 
Cut it to pieces. 


B.'sccess EVERETT HALE did many things and did them well. His 


“Know what you want to say.” This bit of sensible advice to 
beginners in literature reminds one of Fielding’s observation that a 
man should know something about his subject before he begins to write. 
He should do some thinking and realize the opportunity it affords, block 
it out mentally, before he touches pen to paper. It was said of Eugene 
Field that “a poem or a story grew in his mind until it was complete and 
then it was written.” It is said that Wendell Phillips composed an ora- 
tion, sentence by sentence, without writing it; he held it in memory 
entire. 


HANDY MARKET LIST 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 

1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at. *, me 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at.........cesseeeeees 
1 copy of “Helps for Student- 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of peat. = ve 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of boo ° 
Combination of book, bound volumes of The Writer for 

1917, 1918 and 1919, and 1 year’s subscription, at........--.sssceeees 5.00 
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Meditation, preparation of some kind, is needed for a novel. When 
Scott was shaping the plot of “Ivanhoe,” he “carried a sack,” to quote 
his own words. This was a hard task, much more difficult than the 
elaboration of details at a later time. “Be sure of your facts,” was the 
injunction that a noted New York jurist gave to a class of law graduates. 
It is good advice to the writer, who should learn how to observe and 
Mo describe accurately what he observes. Study, thoroughly investigate, 
and tell the truth. In other words, have a message; say something that 
is worth while; have an ethical purpose; help those who would live in 
the spirit. 

Nor is it enough to have something to say. Not every man with a 
full mind can produce literature. There is such a thing as inspiration, 
the craving for self-expression that is insistent. It is said that the old 
prophets, bards and apostles of the Bible “wrote only when they had 
something that cried for utterance.” This kind of inspiration makes 
literature dynamic. The sayings of Jesus are charged with the intensity 
of a great purpose. His words are full of life. The note of sincerity 
breathes through Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Last Prayer.” The hymn that 
lives is born of experience. 

2. “Say it.” That is, deliver your message with directness. Give 
a straightforward talk, as clear as a pebbled rill. Do not beat about the 
bush. Begin at the beginning and stop when you are done. “He didn’t 
have much to say, and it took him a long time to say it’—do not let 
that be said of you. 

3. “Use your own language.” The Frenchman was about right who 
said: “Style is the man.” A literary masterpiece is the expression of 
a writer’s personality. To be natural in conversation and in writing— 
that is the way to attain felicity. But by reading and translating the 
classics you will learn to discriminate the meanings of words, and you 
will insensibly acquire a happy, forceful manner of expressing yourself. 
By reading the Bible, out loud and to yourself, you can get something 
of the dignified tread that belongs to the writers of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
If your mind be saturated with the Psalms, Isaiah, the New Testament, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson, their best thoughts will become 2 
part of your mental furniture, and you cannot help feeling the influence 
of their marvelous English. In time you assimilate something of the 
uncommon beauty of the King James translation, whose “felicities often 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words.” Its phrases and 


The Year’s Supervision Story-Writing Course 


covers the criticism of 300,000 words of prose for a total fee of $100. 
This constitutes a pronounced discount. 

Shorter courses arranged as follows: When payments are made at 
the rate of $10.00 a month, student will be entittled to the criticism 
of 15,000 words for the first payment and 20,000 words for each pay- 
ment thereafter, until a total of $100 has been paid. The student is 
then entitled to additional criticism of 105,000 words, making a total 
of 300,000. Under this plan of payment the full course may be paid for 
at the rate of $10.00 monthly for ten months. A discount of 20 per 
cent will be allowed for payment covering the full course in advance. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress, The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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proverbs have become houseold words and fit into the texture of your 
speech, even as the potent sayings of a man’s departed parents are 
entwined in his most hallowed memories, and fall from his lips in his 
most serious moods. 


4. “Leave out all fine passages.” Edward Everett Hale wrote with 
a running pen, although he gave heed to literary art; he never forgot all 
his Greek or lost all his appreciation of the best in Greek literature. 
His “Man Without a Country” is a finished production, admirable in all § 
its details. One may be sure that he revised the story again and again, 
pruning away excrescences and sacrificing embellishments that pleased 
him at first. He advised young writers to read and reread Whately’s 
“Rhetoric,” a book that gives “many hints for clear and simple expres- 
sion.” There is such a thing as a style that is too ornate. For example, 
there is too much of verbal jewelry in Tennyson’s “Princess.” 


5. “A short word is better than a long one.” Hale used a large 
proportion of words of one syllable, and he thought it not advisable to 
use a long Latin word when a short Saxon word would do just as well. 
He cautioned amateurs to avoid “commence” and “presume.” An English 
critic who made a careful study of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” observed 
that “the remarkable predominance of Anglo-Saxon words must strike 
every one,” and he cites these noteworthy Anglo-Saxon epithets that are 
peculiarly appropriate and felicitous: “slight,” “branding,” “wandering,” 
“pattering,” “fringed,” “lavished,” “showered,” “homeless,” “slid- 
ing,” “slinging,” “lightsome,” ‘wizard,’ “steaming,” “budded,” “mid- 
most,” “brawling,” “winking,” “brawling,” “winking,” “mellowing,” “sail- 
ing,” “greening,” town” (for metropolis), etc. 


6. “The fewer words, other things being equal, the better.” Hale 
liked short sentences; he hated to stumble through involved periods. 
Do not try to say too much in one sentence; but also be on your guard 
against excessive brevity—conciseness may be carried too far. Here one J 
is reminded of old Horace’s saying, “I labor to be briéf, and I become 
obscure.” Hale, like Emerson, had a horror of the superlatives, “very” 
and “most.” Place may be given to euphonious words once in a while, 
for melody counts, but beware of “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


7. “Cut it to pieces.” That is, rewrite, striking out unnecessary 
words and phrases and sentences and paragraphs. By going over a 
thing again and again, a writer sees ways by which it may be improved; 
an adjective or an adverb may be added with advantage, or a phrase 
that rounds out the meaning; and here and there a sentence may be 
inserted effectively. The right word in the right place—that is what 
he should constantly aim at, and he should always xeep in mind this 
pertinent question: Is the thought fittingly expressed? Revision after 
an interval is important; the material is digested, and one sees the 
main points, the really essential things, in the right perspective. At the 
same time details may be wrought out with loving care, and the sentences 
made more crisp as well as stronger. 


A GOOD THING PROMIISED. 
tn the January number of The Student-Writer will be published one of the 
most inspiring articles that it has been our good fortune to present to readers. 
it is by J. Frank Davis, and it telis how for five long, heartbreaking years Ben 
Ames Willlams——But If we don’t stop here we will be printing the whole arti- 
cle in advance. It is really too good to keep. Watch for it. 
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